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POETRY: A Magazine ef Verse 

adherents of the accepted belief in the communal "crowd" 
origin of folk-song. But just one thing is needed from 
Miss Pound's opponents to prove her theory a house of 
cards, and that is some evidence of a crowd or group im- 
provisation of the ballads, or of any poetry higher than 
the nursery-rhyme type used in games. Did anyone ever 
see it happen? A. C. H. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PROFESSOR PHELPS AND ROSTAND 

My dear Poetry: William Lyon Phelps has set my 
nerves cringing — is it possible that a Yale University 
professor should write the silly pompous windy stuff about 
Edmond Rostand which appears in the April Yale Review! 

What a pity, when the whole world is trying to get a 
clear insight into things, to read such trashy stuff! For- 
tunately we know better, but some Frenchmen mayjudge 
American criticism and clearness of perception by Mr. 
Phelps' oracular utterances. Note the wisdom of this: 

Creative genius is the most valuable gift that man can receive. 

Isn't this a wonderfully stamped medal? — 

He is a poet and a playwright, but above all, he is a magician. 

But I wouldn't care about Mr. Phelps' platitudes if he 
didn't pretend to judge France and French drama with 
the same sweeping alacrity. I shall not trouble you with 
a reply en forme. Suffice it to say that nobody here with 
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Professor Phelps and Rostand 

a sane mind thinks Rostand a "national" poet; and that 
anyhow poetry had nothing to do with our aching backs, 
our smarting feet — and final triumph. Nobody but dusty 
mediaeval people can foster such illusions. 

The article contains such luminous ideas as these: 

We must go back to La Fontaine for anything approaching the human 
manipulation of the animal kingdom. 

No modern dramatist has reached the Shakespearean level except 
Rostand. 

If Mr. Phelps wants to understand our modern drama 
better, let him come to Le Vieux Colombier with Copeau as 
a director, to Le Theatre des Arts and a few others. Let 
him not forget, above all, that what we applaud is a 
dozen immortal masterpieces, among which we do not 
ftmnt UAiglon, Cyrano, or Chantecler. "Jean Catel 

Paris: April 25th, 192 1. 

NOTES 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, 111., has appeared 
frequently in Poetry, and in 1919 her dialogue, The Old Woman, re- 
ceived one of our annual prizes. Her book, A Woman of Thirty, was pub- 
lished the same year by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Babette Deutsch (now Mrs. A. Yarmolinsky), of New York, is the 
author of Banners (Geo. H. Doran Co.). Harcourt, Brace & Howe will 
publish next autumn an anthology of Russian poetry selected and trans- 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Yarmolinsky. 

Mr. Oscar Williams, a Russian by birth, resident in New York but now 
sojourning in Chicago, will publish next autumn, through the Yale Press, 
his first book of verse. 

The other poets of this month are new to our readers. 
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